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matter,1 we proceed rather by examining specimens
drawn from the existing body of analysis.
The most fundamental propositions of economic
analysis are the propositions of the general theory of
value. No matter what particular "school" is in
question, no matter what arrangement of subject-
matter is adopted, the body of propositions explaining
the nature and the determination of the relation be-
tween given goods of the first order will be found to
have a pivotal position in the whole system. It would
be premature to say that the theory of this part of the
subject is complete. But it is clear that enough has
been done to warrant our taking the central proposi-
tions as established. We may proceed, therefore, to
inquire on what their validity depends.
It should not be necessary to spend much time
showing that it cannot rest upon a mere appeal to
"History". The frequent conconoitance of certain phe-
nomena in time may suggest a problem to be solved.
It cannot by itself be taken to imply a definite causal
relationship. It might be shown that, whenever the
conditions postulated in any of the simple corollaries
of the theory of value have actually existed, the con-
sequences deduced have actually been observed to
follow. Thus, whenever the fixing of prices in relatively
free markets has taken place it has been followed
either by evasion or by the kind of distributive chaos
which we associate with the food queues of the late
war or the French or Russian Revolutions.2 But this
would not prove that the phenomena in question
1  For an example of such & derivation reaching substantially similar
results, see Strigl, op. ctf., p. 121 aej.
2  If any reader of this hook has any doubt of the evidence of the facts,
he should consult the standard work on recent British experiments in such
measures, British Food Control, by Sir William Beveridge.